Travellers in India

a huge army at Galgala, to the south of the
ruins of Bijapur, on the upper reaches of the
Kishna. The whole of South India, as far as
Tanjore, was nominally his. Sambaji had been
captured and executed sis years before; a Mah-
ratta army scarcely existed, and the war was
carried on only by independent operations
under various Mahratta chiefs. To a superficial
observer it must have seemed that Aurangzib^s
long campaigns were coming at last to a victo-
rious close.

Careri's narrative shows the reverse side of
the picture. The army, consisting, as the tra-
veller tells us, of 100,000 foot, 60,000 horse,
50,000 camels, and 3,000 elephants, was far too
unwieldy to operate in broken, uneven soil
against guerrilla warriors. The camp of Galgala
was thirty miles in circumference, and enclosed
a huge population amounting to a million. The
tents of the emperor and his sons occupied a
space of not less than three miles round. Luxury
and effeminacy were rampant among all alike.
Discipline, as well among the European mer-
cenaries as among the Mohammedans, was non-
existent. "The Frenchmen," says Careri,
" praised the high pay, and said the service was
diversion: nobody would fight or keep watch,
and only forfeited a day's pay when they failed
tonlo either." Corruption was everywhere doing
its deadly work among the higher officials.
Omrahs, who received a large sum yearly, on con-
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